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steps, shall have done for Leo Africanus, Marmol, and others, 
what he has done for El Bekri and Ibn Batutah, the result, com- 
bined with the labours of the Vicomte de Santarem, will bring down 
the history of Western African geography to the era when the 
European attempts to explore the interior commence. It is for 
this reason that we attribute more value to the indirect than to 
the direct results of the Vicomte's investigations. 

The importance of publishing all ancient maps of any tolerable 
degree of authenticity that can be recovered is a topic legitimately 
suggested by the publication under review ; but this analysis has 
already run to such a length that our remarks on that theme must 
be reserved for another opportunity. 



IV. — 1. A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, 
and Afghanistan. With Illustrations. By G. T. Vigne, Esq. 
F.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 

2. Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, the Countries adjoin- 
ing the Mountain Course, of the Indus and the Himalaya, 
North of the Panjab. With a Map and other Illustrations. 
By G. T. Vigne, Esq., F.G.S. 2 vols. 8vo.— By the Editor. 

However slow the progress of geographical discovery on the 
N. W. frontiers of India may appear, while our attention is fixed 
on the details of its creeping progress, a comprehensive view of 
its results shows that it has of late years been steady. 

The information respecting these regions embodied in the map 
attached to the work of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone was 
derived almost entirely from native routes. That map, and its 
explanatory memoir, will remain a monument of the industry and 
sagacity of its compiler, Mr. Macartney ; and they have been the 
starting-point whence subsequent research has advanced — the 
point of view whence later explorers have taken their departure — 
as the ' Account of the Kingdom of Kabul,' to which they are 
attached, may be regarded as having given the first impetus to the 
progress in discovery since made in the regions to which we are 
adverting. 

In 1811-12 Mr. Moorcroft crossed the Himalaya by the Niti 
pass, made his way to the great plain between it and the Kuenlun 
chain, examined the sources and upper courses of the Sutlej and 
the eastern branch of the Indus, and fixed the position of lakes 
Ravan and Manasa. In 1820-22 Messrs. Moorcroft and Tre- 
bek, taking their departure from Mundi, penetrated to Ladak ; 
explored the country northward to the valley of the western 
branch of the Indus, eastward to Chibra on the eastern branch, 
south-eastward to the valley of the Piti, an affluent of the Sutlej j 
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returned from Ladak to Kashmir by the pass of Duras ; and de- 
scended to Rotas, on the Jylum, on their way to Attock. About 
the same time that Messrs Moorcroft and Trebek were exploring 
the plains of Little Tibet, and the countries farther eastward in 
the direction of the Oxus, the brothers Gerard were examining 
in detail the district which intervenes between the two routes of 
Moorcroft, as far as the impediments thrown in their way by the 
jealousy of the guards of the Chinese frontier would permit. 
They examined with scrupulous accuracy the valley of the Sutlej 
from above the Chinese frontier to where it issues from the 
mountains ; connected this the central scene of their admeasure- 
ments with the western route of Moorcroft, and pushed them on 
the E. to within less than 2° of longitude of his eastern route. From 
Attock, where we left Mr. Moorcroft and his companion, they 
pushed their way up the valley of the Kabul river and round the 
extremity of Hindu- Kush to the valley of the Oxus. They were 
followed by Sir Alexander Burnes in J 830, whose services to geo- 
graphy will be very inadequately appreciated if estimated only by 
the positive additions which he made himself to our knowledge. 
He had the rare merit of being able to stimulate others to the 
task of discovery — to take a comprehensive view of the results of 
their investigations — to point out where blanks had been left, and 
again urge on to fill them up. This praise is justly his due ; but 
sufficient credit has not been given to his companion, Dr. Gerard, 
for the scientific accuracy which his assistance lent to the 
geographical information collected in Sir Alexander's Journey 
across the Hindu-Kush. Lieutenant Wood (one of those enter- 
prising spirits whom Sir Alexander Burnes was instrumental in 
setting in motion) connected Kabul with the valley of the Oxus by 
a line crossing the Hindu-Kush, E. of Sir Alexander's route, and 
pushed his discoveries up the Oxus to where the northern branch 
of that river issues from the Sir-i-kol. It is not necessary for our 
present purpose to do more than allude to the services of Pot- 
tinger and Christie, Conelly and Masson, in exploring the scenes 
of geographical enterprise to which we have been directing atten- 
tion, with the Indian Ocean, through the mountainous region W. 
of the Indus. 

This retrospect was necessary in order to afford data for form- 
ing a just estimate of the service rendered to geography by Mr. 
Vigne's three volumes now under review. It has been confined 
to the efforts of British travellers, not from any desire to under- 
value the important labours-of Hiigel and other continental men 
of science, but with a view to direct attention to the amount of 
discovery effected by British enterprise, under the favourable 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian government. The doubt and hesi- 
tation evinced by the British authorities in India when Moor- 
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croft undertook his first expedition have now entirely disappeared. 
The taste for geographical discovery (the passion, it might almost 
be termed) which this change has developed among our country- 
men in the East is daily growing more intense and enlightened. 
It is upon this we build our hope that the progress which has 
been made between the journey of the Kabul mission in 1808 
and the expeditions of Mr. Vigne and Lieutenant Wood in 1838 
will be accelerated rather than diminished. The survey of India 
is the nucleus of the new geography of the East. The explora- 
tory excursions of our adventurous travellers spread the circle of 
knowledge beyond our own dominions, the measurements of the 
survey supplying a known basis whence to start, and their fami- 
liarity with practical science affording a further guarantee for their 
accuracy. And beyond this region of day lies one of twilight 
(the information collected from natives respecting more remote 
regions), which every succeeding traveller will at once widen and 
remove to a greater distance. 

We now turn to Mr. Vigne. His travels on the E. side of the 
Indus extend over a region, the eastern boundary of which is 
formed by Mr. Moorcroft's route from Mundi to Ladak ; and the 
southern by the routes of Sir Alexander Burnes and the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone from the Sutlej to Attock. Taking his 
departure from Jamu, nearly in 32^° N. lat. and 75° E. long., Mr. 
Vigne traversed various routes to Kashmir and Tibet. One of 
these proceeds from Lake Manasa : he passed by Ramnagur 
northward to the Chunab, up the banks of that river to Kistawar, 
thence northward along the valley of Muru Wurdwun to Wurd- 
wun, and thence S.W. into the valley of Kashmir. A second 
proceeds from Jamu up the Chunab to a point on that river a 
little to the W. of where it is struck by the first routei and thence 
through the Pergunnah of Banihal to Kashmir. A third proceeds 
from Jamu, through Aknur, Rajawur, and Puneh, to Uri on the 
Jylum, a few days' journey below the pass of Baramula. Mr. 
Vigne also travelled along the road which leaves this third route 
at Thana, and leads nearly at right angles to it into Kashmir. 
From the valley of Kashmir he descended the Jylum to Mazufar- 
abad, and crossed the country from that place to Attock. These 
lines he connected by cross-routes, which we here pass unnoticed. 
The valley of Kashmir itself he traversed repeatedly in all di- 
rections. From Lake Wulur he crossed the mountains, and de- 
scended into the upper valley of the Kishengunga. From the 
source of that river he on two different visits penetrated to 
Iskardoh; crossing on the first occasion the high table-land of 
Deesih, on another threading the mazes of valleys which intersect 
the high land to the N. of it. From Iskardoh he ascended the 
valley of the Shighur northward to the first glacier at its head, 
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and crossed the country westwards to Acho on the Indus, whence 
he returned by the Astor or Huzarah valley to Zian on the upper 
Kishengunga. He ascended the western (or, as he calls it, the 
northern) branch of the Indus, from the junction of the two rivers 
above Iskardoh as far as Teukzi, and the eastern branch as far 
as Ladak. He crossed the high land between these rivers at two 
different places ; once from Ladak to Nubra, and once about a 
degree of longitude farther W. He penetrated to the glaciers 
on the southern declivity of Mustak, due N. of Chorbut on the 
western Indus, and more than 3 degrees of longitude E. of the 
glacier at the head of the Shighur valley. Lastly, he travelled 
from the Indus to Kashmir on one occasion by the route of Duras, 
the road taken by Moorcroft on his way from Ladak. From 
Acho Mr. Vigne had an uninterrupted view down the valley of 
the Indus for a distance of nearly 40 miles, and up the valley 
of Gilgit (if we understand him aright) to above the station of 
that name. It is evident, too, that wherever he went he busied 
himself in collecting, comparing, and criticising native routes. 
From the mode of describing the results of his observations 
adopted by Mr. Vigne, it is not easy to say with precision how 
long they occupied him. He landed at Bombay in January, 
1833, and sailed from that city in May, 1839. And the general 
tenor of his work shows that almost the whole of the intervening 
period was consumed in exploring the region to which we have 
stated his expeditions were principally confined. During that 
time he crossed and recrossed the scene of his observations in all 
directions, generally paying more than one visit to the most im- 
portant places. His excursions extend from S. of the 32nd to 
near the 36th degree of N. latitude, and from about the 73rd to 
about the 77th degree of E. longitude. Kashmir is the central 
part of his operations ; he visited it at the same time with Baron 
Huge], and the contemporary yet independent labours of these 
gentlemen mutually add to our confidence in the reports of each. 
Between them and Trebek the valley of Kashmir may now be 
said to be known with a degree of accuracy that is yet a desidera- 
tum in the case of some European states. E. and N. of Kashmir 
Mr. Vigne has given us in detail what was left in a great measure 
a blank by Moorcroft. The narratives of these two travellers 
furnish us with the grand outlines of the whole river system of 
the Indus above Attock. On the N.W. little more than a degree 
of longitude and a degree and a half of latitude remain to be ex- 
plored in order to connect the termination of Mr. Vigne's labours 
on the Gilgit and Shighur with the termination of Lieutenant 
Wood's at the Sir-i-kol. Between the river of Kabul and the 
parallel course of the Upper Oxus, and between Lieutenant 
Wood's route across the Hindu-Kush on his return and the 
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western boundary of Mr. Vigne's excursions, a space of about 
5 degrees of longitude, and little more than 2 of latitude, inter- 
venes, which, in so far as the personal inspection of European 
travellers is concerned, is an utter blank. Already, however, we 
are led to believe, from some valuable information regarding 
Afghanistan, in the course of publication in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the limits of this terra incognita have 
been invaded. 

Mr. Vigne gives a number of heights observed for the most 
part with the thermometer. The map accompanying his Travels 
in Kashmir and Tibet is compiled from his MS. surveys. 
Having no means of testing the accuracy of his observations, it 
would be rash in us to pronounce a judgment on them ; but, 
judging from the sketch map in his volume about Kabul, we 
should not place much confidence in them. This, however, we 
may safely say, — that his brief and unlaboured descriptions evince 
an eye for the picturesque effects of nature, which more perhaps 
than any other talent enables the traveller to convey a truthful 
impression of the regions he traverses — a candid yet cautious 
and reflecting spirit — and that he has taken all possible pains to 
learn as much as possible of the structure of the countries 
through which he passed, and the character and condition of their 
inhabitants. 

In his volume on Kabul Mr. Vigne has given an interesting 
account — the first given by a European from personal inspection 
— of the route of the Lohani caravan from the Indus to Ghuzni. 

It is with reluctance we advert to some discrepancies between 
the letterpress of the Travels in Tibet and the map which accom- 
panies them. For example, we find on one occasion a route stated 
as seven days in the one and ten in the other ; and the names are 
rarely spelt the same way in both. There is a very just remark 
made by Mr. Vigne at p. 114 of vol. i. : — *' Whatever conjectures 
may be hazarded by fire-side travellers, we can determine nothing 
with certainty [respecting the identification of ancient sites] until 
the whole of the mountain country on the Kabul river, and in- 
tervening between Kafferistaun and the Indus, be thoroughly 
known." This, we would whisper, is equally true of other coun- 
tries, and might be attended to with advantage by more enter- 
prising persons than " fire-side travellers." And we may add, 
that a thorough knowledge of the ancient authors who describe 
or mention the sites is quite as necessary as a thorough know- 
ledge of the countries. 



